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Some Oriental Analogues to the Ballad of King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury — A contribution to comparative 
folklore. — By George Alexander Kohut. 

Professor Charles C. Torrey has pointed out in two recent 
articles 1 a curious version of the well-known Old English tale of 
King John and the Abbot of Canterbury, variations of which 
are to be met with in unexpected quarters. There are numerous 
parallels to the story in European folklore, many of which are 
collected in Child's English and Scottish Ballads. The legend 
of King Baulah (*->*-?), the Egyptian prototype of King John, is 
told by an early Arab historian Ibn 'Abd el-Hakem, in his «-«■£» 
^flx , ffittuh Misr, or Conquest of Egypt, written in the middle 
of the ninth century (the author died 871 C.E.). The Arabic 
text of the story is given by Torrey in the JAOS., xx. 211-2. 
He says that it may be traced back to the Copts of the seventh 
century C.E., though in all probability it was current in the land 
much earlier. Through the medium of the >-«a/> —-yXi the story 

of the King and the Potter was circulated in Spain, and thence 
soon spread itself over Europe. 

There are similar anecdotes in the Talmud. In a curious 
dialogue between R. Joshua ben Hanania and "the elders of 
Athens" (JOiriN *Dl *3D) 2 , preserved in Bekhoroth fol. 8 b -9 a , 
which is intended to show the superiority of Hebrew wisdom 
in strong contrast to pagan learning, and, according to Giidemann, 

1 1. " King Baulah. The Egyptian Version of the Story of King John 
and the Abbot of Canterbury," in the Open Court, Chicago, Sept., 1899, 
vol. xiii. No. 9, pp. 559-62;— 2. "The Egyptian prototype of 'King John 
and the Abbot,'" in Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xx, 
second half, 1899, pp. 209-16. 

2 Athens is otherwise written DJ»j"IK • According to Dubs in Schorr's 
he-Haluts, ii. p. 160-1, the Roman Athenaeum is here referred to and not 
the wise men of Athens. Cf. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, i. 172-4 ; 
Gratz, Die judischen Proselyten im Bomerreiehe, etc. (Breslau, 1884), p. 
28 ; Kohut, 'Arukh Completum s. v. fc01J"lK ; Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb., 
iii. p. 246. A. Wuensche translates : " The old scholars of the Roman 
Athenaeum," in his Babylonische Talmud ii. (Leipzig, 1889), pp. vii, 62. 
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Meligionsgeschichtliche Studien, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 136-8, is to 
be taken in the light of a polemic against Christianity, we have 
something resembling our story. (Cf. also Steinschneider's refer- 
ences in Hebr. JBibl., xvi. 124.) "Build us a house in the air !" 
demanded the pagan sages of this Rabbi. He accordingly pro- 
nounced the ineffable Name (tetragrammaton), ascended, and hov- 
ering between heaven and earth, cried : " Hand me some brick 
and clay from below !" "Who can reach you these things?" was 
the reply. " Well, then, who can build a house midway between 
heaven and earth?" answered the Rabbi. Again they asked: 
" Where is the center of the world ?" He thereupon lifted up his 
finger and said : " Here it is." " How can you prove it ?" demanded 
the sages. "Bring a cord and measure it !" was the rejoinder. 
Then follow a number of similar ingenious witticisms, many 
examples of which are given in Midrash Ekha Mabbathi, to 
ch. I. (A few English illustrations from this source may be 
found in Hyman Hurwitz's Hebrew Tales, Am. ed., New York> 
1847, pp. 152-60, 164 ; W. A. Clouston, Flowers from a Persian 
Garden, London, 1890, pp. 117-9 ; Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. I ? 
p. 289 a (New York, 1901).) The Rabbinic parallel to the third 
question in the Egyptian story, as to God's occupation, quoted 
by Professor Torrey (JAOS., xx. p. 216), is one of many of a 
like nature. See the sources and parallels mentioned in I. Abra- 
hams' article, "Marriages are made in Heaven," in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, ii. (1890), pp. 172-77. iEsop, in answer to 
the query put to him by Chilo, "What was God doing?" is said 
to have answered, that "he was abasing the proud and exalt- 
ing the humble," — a reply which called forth the admiration of 
Bayle, in his Dictionary, unaware that the very same idea is 
expressed by the Rabbis. (Cf. Hurwitz, Hebrew Tales, p. 42 ; 
Clouston, Flowers from a Persian Garden, p. 264 ; see also 
Steinschneider, in Hebrdische JBibliographie, xxi. 54.) In a col- 
lection of miscellaneous documents, described by N. Brull (Jahr- 
biXcher fiir judische Geschichte und Liter atur, ix. pp. 1-71), 
dating for the most part from the first half of the XVIth century, 
and containing folksongs, legends, proverbs, puzzles and ethical 
maxims, there is a curious dialogue recorded between Ben Sira 
and Nebuchadnezzar, which bears a striking resemblance to the 
discussion between the Athenian sages and the Rabbi, referred to 
above. One of the questions is identical with the Talmudic par- 
allel already mentioned and runs as follows : Qu. " Where is the 
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centre of heaven?" A. "In the heavenly house of God whose 
position corresponds to the one on earth." Qu. " Who knows if 
it is to he found in the middle of the sky ?" A. " Let your servant 
measure it, if it he so or not." Qu. "Who can ascend into 
heaven ?" Ben Sira : " Believe me !" Nehuchadnezzar believed 
it. (Brail's Jahrbucher, ix. p. 15.) The entire story of King 
John and the Abbot is preserved in a collection of Judaeo-German 
tales, written early in the X Vllth century, and printed at various 
times, 1 called Ma'asebuch. Three questions are put by the king 
to his counsellor (VtfV), who, unable to answer him, is relieved by 
a shepherd. The latter solves the three riddles successfully, and 
is installed in the place of the counsellor, whose name was Kunz 
and whose discomfiture became a popular proverb. The three 
questions are: 1. "Where does the sun rise?" 2. "How far is 
the heaven from the earth ?" 3. " Tell me, what is in my mind ?" 
These are the answers: 1. "The sun rises in the east and sets in 
the west." 2. "As far as the earth is from heaven." 3. "You are 
thinking just now that I am Counsellor Kunz, but in truth I am 
a shepherd and have care of his sheep." (Cf. Grunbaum, op. cit., 
pp. 440-4.) 

A somewhat different but equally striking parallel to the fore- 
going fables is to be found among the anecdotes of Nasr ed-din— a 
half-mythical personage, upon whom a number of droll and silly 
witticisms are fathered. (See some illustrations in English in S. S. 
Cox's Diversions of a Diplomat in Turkey, New York, 1887, pp. 
334-42 ; Mark Twain's Library of Humour, New York, 1888, 
pp. 193-6, 288, 484; W. A. Clouston, Flowers from a Persian 
Garden, pp. 65-70; his Book of Noodles, 1888; see also my arti- 
cle "A Turkish Tale in the Midrash," in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, January, 1898, vol. xv. pp. 
108-9.) I subjoin herewith the translation, from W. B. Baker's 
edition, published in his Reading Book of the Turkish Language, 
London, 1854, pp. 11-W : 

" Three hermits, well trained in science, while making a journey 
around the world, arrived in Sultan 'Ala ed-din's country. The 



1 See Steinschneider's articles in Serapeum; M. Grunbaum, Judisch- 
deutsche Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 1882, pp. 385-458 ; Leo Wiener, History 
of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1899, pp. 
2, 4, 42-3. Hel wig's version was known to Grunbaum (cf. ibid., p: 443), 
and is not a discovery of Wiener's, who does not seem to appreciate the 
former's scholarly pioneer researches. 
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King enjoined upon them to embrace the faith of Islam. ' We 
have a question to ask,' they replied; 'if you can answer us prop- 
erly, we are ready to accept your religion.' The Sultan, having 
agreed to this proposition, assembled his wise men to solve the 
questions submitted. None of them being able to give satisfaction, 
Sultan 'Ala ed-din waxed wroth, and exclaimed : 'Is there no one 
to be found among the wise men of my country, who will answer 
these queries ?' Some one declared that none save Hodja Nasr 
ed-din could do the subject justice. Thereupon the King dis- 
patches a Tartar to the Hodja, and summons him to appear 
before him. Having first informed himself of the Padishah's 
wishes, he at once saddles his donkey, takes a stick along, 
mounts, and sending the Tartar ahead of him, repairs to the Sul- 
tan's seraglio. Entering the Padishah's presence he gives the 
salaam and receives it in return. He sits down, and after offer- 
ing up a prayer for the Padishah, says: 'You have called me 
hither; what may be your desire?' The Sultan relates the cir- 
cumstances, and the Hodja says: 'What are your questions?' 
Thereupon, one of the hermits steps forward and says: 'Most 
worshipful Effendi, I want to know where is the centre of the 
world '?' The Hodja points with his stick to the fore hoof of his 
donkey, and says : ' There, at the foot of my donkey, is the centre 
of the world.'' ' Whence is it known ?' asks the hermit. 'If thou 
believest it not, then measure it; should it not turn out exactly 
as I have said, say so !' The second hermit then stepped for- 
ward, and asked: 'How many stars are there in heaven?' 'As 
many stars,'' replied the Hodja, ' as the number of hairs on my 
donkey.' ' Whence is it evident ?' queried the hermit. 'If thou 
believest it not,' was the rejoinder, 'come, count them; if there be 
more or less, let me know !' ' Can the hairs of thy donkey be 
counted ?' asked the hermit. 'As easily as the numberless stars of 
heaven,' was the Hodja's retort. The third hermit then came to 
the front, and said that he and his colleagues would become con- 
verts to Mohammed, if Nasr ed-din would answer him satisfac- 
torily. ' Proceed,' quoth the Hodja. ' How many hairs, O 
Effendi, are there in my beard?' 'As many as my donkey has 
in his tail,' answered the Hodja. 'How can it be proven?' 'O, 
friend of my soul,' replied the Hodja, ' if thou believest it not, 
come and count them /' The hermit not seeming willing to agree 
to this, the Hodja said: 'If thou art not satisfied, come, let us 
pluck out one hair from thy beard and another from the donkey's 
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tail !' Realizing that it would be futile to attempt to outwit the 
Hodja, the hermit recited the Tauhid (ju^-j'))' and approaching 
his companions said : ' Lo ! I accept the faith.' The other two 
followed his example, and offered to become servants of Hodja 
Nasr ed-din Effendi." 

There is to be mentioned another curious parallel in a book 
written by the Jewish historian R. Solomon ibn Verga (end of the 
XVth century), on the Persecutions of the Jews, entitled: tD"2W 
miff* (Shebet Yehudah), or " Judah's Rod of Correction " (Cf. 
M. Wiener's German translation, Hannover, 1856, pp. v.-xxvii., for 
bibliographic data ; Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. viii. 3 d ed., 
pp. 404 sq.; American edition, vol. iv. pp. 556-7; see especially 
Isidor Loeb, "Joseph Haccohen et les chroniqueurs Juifs," in 
Revue des iStudes Jaives, vol. xvii. pp. 87-93). Three Jews are 
engaged in conversation with the Castilian King, whose trusted 
counsellor was the philosopher Thomas (Aquinas ? vide Graetz, 
vol. viii., 407), a friend of the Jews, but an opponent of Judaism. 
The dialogues in which he figures are highly interesting. One of 
the questions (the second) submitted by the King is the fol- 
lowing: t?Dn 'pnn yprt? in ymn pw orraarr hdk 
")ene> tyKoita oarf? mjrn roitwi j art? po nsv niND 
ounan nuD yian tpo t rm i£Mtr ^o rvbto a»a wv 
p "pnn v^na no mnn e\\xrt V?jwa -not? *u\ oya 

JPprt? "0? flKPF — "Your sages assume," said the monarch, 
"that the distance from the earth to the firmament is one of 500 
years' journey. How do they know that ?" " I have heard the 
wise Thomas say," replied the Jew [who, in common with a 
goodly number of his co-religionists of the middle ages, under- 
stood natural history and the sciences, and who, in fact, is spoken 
of in the course of this dialogue, by the King's minister, as one 
of the pupils of Galen : ♦T»D$JTO KV7 *3 ♦njflDB' nW&l rOtf 
DU^KJ l) " that there is one star among the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, whose dimensions are 170 times larger than those of the 
earth. He, therefore, who is enabled to measure that planet with 
the hand, can also measure the distance between heaven and 
earth." ( Vide M. Wiener's Hebrew edition of JTTliT ®2W . 
Hannover, 1855, p. 121 ; German transl., p. 249.) 

1 The declaration of faith in the unity of God : Qur'an, Sura 112. 
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Max Grflnbaum refers, for further parallels and analogies to 
" the three questions," to an article by R. Kohler, in Orient und 
Occident, ed. by Th. Benfey, vol. i. p. 439, and to the "Fairy 
Tales" of Grimm (3 d Germ, ed., iii. 237, to No. 152). See his 
Judischdeutsche Chrestomathie, p. 443-44. There are numerous 
variations of these same legends in mediaeval and modern Euro- 
pean folklore. We call attention to three interesting versions of 
King John and the Abbot in the 4 th novella of Franco Sacchetti 
(1335-1400?)— cf. Th. ftoscoe's Italian Novelists, K Y., 1888, 
pp. 85-88— ; in the 27 th tale of the German rogue Eulenspiegel 
(XVIth century) — ed. Reclam (Leipzig, 1882) pp. .56-58 — ; and 
in Johannes Pauli's (1522) Schimpf und Ernst. 1 

1 Modernized in Carla Wenckebach's AusgewSMte Meisterwerke des 
Mittelalters, Boston, 1896, pp. 218-19. 



